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ABSTRACT ^ 

This report describes, provides demographic ^ata for, 
and evaluates the success of Project ELITES, a bilingual program for 
Arabic, Greek, and Spanish speaking students in Fort Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. Project ELITES, which served 
approximately 250 students in 1980-81, utilizes an individualized 
approach designed to mainstream students into regular school courses 
and a^ctiVities. Included in the instructional component are basic 
skills courses, courses for gifted students, and career education 
courses. Bilin^al instruction is provided in language skills, 
mathematics, social studies, and science., while students participate 
in regular classes in other subject areas. Also prominent in Project 
ELITES is a career education program, which is organized on the basis 
of career clusters. The project's noninstructional component includes 
budgeted funds for administration and supervision, curriculum 
development, supportive and secretarial services, staff development, 
and parental and community involvement. The evaluation performed for 
the 1980-81 year found significant achievement and high attendance 
rates among students participating in Project ELITES. (GC) 
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r FORT HAMILTON HIGH SCHdOOL 

PROJECT ELITES BII^INGUAL^ PROGRAM 

Locati.on: 8301 Shore Road, Brooklyn,' New York 
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Number of Participants: 256 (49 Arabic, 37 Greek, 170 Spanish) 
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Director: Ms. Gertrude Beijns 



I. CONTEXT 



ENVIRONMENT 
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Fort Hamilton High School is located in the Bay Ridge area 
of Brooklyn, a primarily white, middle- to upper middle-class neighbor- 
hood. Wh*ile a short bus ride away is a busy commercial area with small 
Stores and six-story apetrtment houses, the immediate vicinity of the 
school is entirely residential. The front of - the school faces a 
playing field and houses; the rear is close to the Belt Parkway ^nd 
looks out over the wat^r to Staten Island. In some ways. Fort 
Hamilton's setting bears more resemblance to a suburb than to what is 
most of tefP thought of as an urban environment. Nearly all of the 
houses in the immediate neighborhood are unattached, one- or two-family 
dwellings, with small, well-kept lawns and gardens, driveways and 
garages, on tree-lined streets. The neighborhood is one of extreme 
quiet, with an occasional woman and child visttile as they go shOD- 
ping or for a walk, and whatever bustle thene is stemming from the 
comings and goings of Fort Hamilton's 3,500 students. 

/ 

"7 • ■ 
<»_. -I 



Of the school populatton as a whole, nearly a third of the 
students' home languages are amo/ig the project target languages: 23.5- • 
percent Spanish (831 s^dents); six percent Greek {21^); three percent ' 
Arabic (98)« The other significant language group "represented is 
Chinese '(three percent or 119 students); while the bilingual needs of 
these students were originally addressed in the project proposal, 
funding considerations forced a cutback in its initial scope. Signifi- 
cantly smaller numbers of students whose homie language is Korean, 
Vietnamese, Turkish, or French also attend the school. 

Ninety percent of the Spa^sh-dominant students live in the 
Fort Hamilton district. District 20; the remaining ten percent commute * 
from Sunset Park and other Brooklyn neighborhoods. The Greek-dominant 
stiitients are members of t^e long-standing Greek community in Bay 
Ridge. Whereas there is a small local ^"l^bic population for whom the 
Ahabic program was originally. begun, the vast majority of the Arabic- 
dominant students now come from the downtown Brooklyn area. 

SITE CHARACTERISTICS 

The project is located in the four-story building that houses 
Fort Hamilton High School. Though it has been in use for 40 years, 
the building remains in very good condition free of graffiti, with 
w"indoW^ unbroken, and with hardly any papers strewn about. The director*, 
the coordinator, and a secretary work in a single busy office, with 
their three desks crammed in, among bookshelves filled with texts and 
dictionaries, a table us.ecf for conferences, for work sessions, and for • 
students to 40 their homework while waiting for an'appointment. The 
resource offfce on. the floor below is similar, and is shared by the 



three resource teachers and the three paraprofessionals. Like the 
classrooms, • both officesf are filled with briqhtly-colored posters of 
the students' native countries. The location, of these two offices 
on separate floors* typifies the overall integration of the project 
into the school as a whole. Classrooms, too, seem to have been assigned 
on the basis of availability, rather than out of any conscious attempt V 
to keep project students concentrated in a single part of the build- 
ing. • 

The books in the offices and on trrfe separate shelf in the ' 
school library have not been divided according to source of funding. 
Rather, they form an extensive collection of resource and research 
material financed by a variety of sources during the history of^bi- 
lingual programs at Fort Hamilton. ' 

II. 3TUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
COMPOSITION m DIVERSITY 

% 

) 

The target population consists of 256 students of limited 
English proficiency (LEP). Of these, 170 students, or 67 percent, 
are Spanish dominant; 49, or 19 percent, are Arabi^ dominant; and . 
34, or 14 percent, are Greek -domi nant. A£ least 80 percent of these 
students have arrived in the mainland United States during the past 
four yearst Fort Hamilton is the only New York City public high sch3^ol 
that offers a bilingual program in Greek and Arabic. Using the "magnet 
concept," It attracts students' who speak these l^guagcs from all 
over New York City. * 

Of the three, the 37 Greek students form the most homoqenv- 
ous groi>p, sharing not oflly a sinale language but a single culture 



and native- country. The Arabic students might be Mosl.em or Christian 
(with a history of tension between tiie two groups:); Leba.nese '(with 
a background in French); Palestinian (with a background in English); • 
Yemenite (with l\ttle or no schooling prior to coming to thjs country); 
or representative of a different background. While the issue of diversity 
among these students should not be minimized, it is notewor^thy that 
51 percent of the Arabic students have Lebanon as their common country 
of origin. Whereas students from Puerto. Rico form the largest^single 
group'^B percent) of the Spanish-dominant students, they are nonetheless 
o|jtnumbered by the growing numbers of students from Central and South 
America. . The evaluator attended one Spanish typing cla^ in which students 
had come fairly rec^ly from Chile, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Hexjf^o, Panama, and PuJ^rto Rico, resultinc) in a tremendous mix of back- 
grounds and cultures. .The following table presents the countries of 
origin and language groups of 'all of the students in the program: 
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Because there may be selective personal and environmental 



.pressures on students in urban communities, the composition of the student 
body may vary from school to school and grade *to grade within a school. 
Table 2 present the distribution of grade and sex of bilinquaf program 
students for whom informaticfh was reogrted. 



Table 2. Number 


and percentages of students by sej/'and grade. (Ns247) • 
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N" 


S?) 
percent 
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grade 


( . ' 
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TOTAL 
N . 
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• The percentages of male and female- students in the bilincjual 
-program are equivalent. 

.While the percentage of male students drops from 66-.percent in 
the ninth grade to 32 percent in the tv^elfth grade, the percentaf|e 
of female students increases from 34 percent in grade nine to 68 
perce'ht in grade twelve, . • 

.The highest percentage of program students is in the tenth grade. 

>' 

Because so manyrof the Fort Hamilton bilingual students are 
immigrants, fmany having arrived less than a year ago), their educational 
his^tories may yary considerably. Many have^suffered interru4)ted schooling 
or, because of a lack of educational opportunities in their countries 
of origin, have received fewer years of education than their grade level 
would indicate.- Bilingual program students are reported by age and qrade 
in Table 3.^ * ^ 



' Table 3. Number of students by -age and grade . ; (N=249) 
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♦Shaded boxes indicate the expected aqe^ranqe for each qrade. 

.§3 percent of the program students are oVeraqe for their qrade. 

.The highest percentage of overage students occurs in the ninth 
grade. . . ^ / 



^ As Table 3 indicates, .tne^ fact ,that so many students are over- 
age may ha^e implications for 1 nteriSreting student outcomes and setting 
standards for expected rates of growth. These are students who have 
missed a year or more of school, whose qrade placement may reflect their 
aqe more tha,n their prior educational preparation. As a result they may 



have a^lack of cognitive development in their native language which must 
be addressfid, as it has implitations for their ability to acquire oral 
and literacy skills in English, ' ' 

SiRce a tbi>d of the total student body is cotn)osed of* LEP' 
students, the prcTgram xhooses those most in need of it. Ninety per- 
cent of program st-udents score below th§ tenth percentile on the 
Language, Assessment Battery (LAB), ten percent below the twentieth per- 
centile. Participants are selected on the basis of LAB scores, 
referrals from previous schools, teacher recommendations for students 
already enrolled at Fort "^Hami 1 ton, and individual interviews.'' Students 
who are nevily arrived from their native country are automatically 
Interviewed."'' 

students are i ntervi ewed by the project coordinator. 
This participant selection interview is designed to test literacy in 
the native language and involves reading, answering questions based 
on the/e^ding, and writing' a short composition in the native language. 
Since the coordinator is bilingual in English and Spanish, bi^t does not 
speak Greek or Arabic, paraprofessionals who speak these languages translate 
during the i nterview^s,- Information is also elicited about each student's 
educational' 'background, interests, and plans. 



- ■•' ■ ^ : 

\ 

LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 

. ■ . The director observed that tJj* students tended to use the' 
native larjguaqe both in their hon«s and neighborhoods. In observim 
classes and' both stu.dent-studeot and student-staff interaction, the 
evaluator noted that while 'most preferred to speak in their native 
language, others moved back and forth between English and their nati 
lan^quage; several clearly preferred to use English in situations whe 
thafusage was an option on their part. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY . 

The^asic approach of the program, as artiojjated by the 
director, is to offer an^^<Jucat1on equal in quality to that ^i a the 
mafnstreaTir^^^tte^^scK^^ a major effort to ♦graduate 

students at the samerTte^^a^^t^r Enql ish-domi riant counterparts. 
These qoaTs are implemented through a highly indi vldu^il ized approach 
to each student and through mainstreaming students as soon a's they are 
capable of handling the work. Project ELITES Is seen as a two-year 
transitional program. 

At the heart of the project is career education 1n*th€.form 
both of course contei^ and focus an^ of apprenticeship assignments. 
Such an approach is seen as a key motivating force for all students, 
because of its relationship to their future lives as s.elf-supporting, 
wage-earning adults. The focus on attitudinal changes is especially 
important in dealing with those students who are only marginally re- 
sponsive to lihe academically-oriented high sthool for reasons of 
boredom, feelings of alienation, or academic failure. The individual 
nature of the approach to each student, one which takes into account 
interest's, -aptitudes, and plans for after graduation, provides an 
additional motivating force. 

^ The principal, while not Hispanic himself, has experience 
in Spanish bilingual education, and appears to share the fundamental 
philosophy of the program. He spoke of Dlans to set up a Health 
Career Program with a focus on. science and business that would have 
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a bilingual component and be Suimilar to the ELITES apprenticeship 
proqf*am. 



ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 




The program. is a unified part of the bilingual education 
'department. Its director is assistant principal for foreign language, 
arts, and iTw>s.ic. She tftereby has overall responsibility for super- 
vision of the program, in addition to her teing part of the school 
administration. The coordinator has worked in the-past as the school's 
bi'lingual dean; as a result, both of the key program administrative 
staff have, functioned within the administrative structure of the school 
as a whole. A parent advisory committee was originally intended to 
have significant input into the- program. 'Chart 1 illustrates the program's 
organizational arrangement within the Fort Hamilton administrative 
structure. ^ 

IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 
STUDENT PLACEMENT, PROGRAMMING, MAlNSTREAMING 

Programming I 

Individual student programml ng i s done by the project coordinator. 
As with those designed to select program participants, these interviews 
involve, wh^re appropriate, the translating services of the Arabic or 
Greek paraprofessionals. The priority in each instance is to make sure 
that each student meets graduation requirements. The exact nature of 
each student's program is determined by LAB scores and teacher recommen- 
\dations based on academic performance and grade level advancements, as 
WeTl as by Individual interests and post-graduation plans. The first 
area determines in, which of these tracks a student will be placed: •career ' 

; -11- 
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Chart 1. Orqarviz^tlonal chart of Project ELITES. Fort Ha wlUon High School 
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and occupational, giftec|, or low liteVacy. Individual proqramminq makes 
possible maximum flexibility between tracks, allowing, for example, a 
student to take a mainstream, course. *in one subject and a remedial course 
in another, or a gifted student to take an advanced mainstream, course in 
addition to a cbucse that Is part of a career and occupational cluster. 

The second ^ea of consideration determines which career cluster will 

/ 

provide the basis for each student's program. 

In each language group, the program offers three tracks: 
- -Career and Occupational Program. With a focus on career . 
awareness and exploration, skill developm'ent, and on-the-job trainirfq,' 
this track Is centered on career clusters in the areas ol^ heal th,^nviron- 
ment, business, public service, and art. While for the majority of . * 
students this career focus takes place in the classroom, for a small 
number it occurs also .through the apprenticeship program which places 
them for two hours a^ay in a community business or agency; these students 
receive two credits for this unpaid work. . 

- -Gifted , ^fted students work on Individual study projects 

with a teacher or resource person* For those interested, in advanced . 

exploration in a given subject area, the additional option exists to 

take a mainsteam course. This aspect of the programming is therefore 

» • , 

geared to the student with sufficient facility in English to handle a 
mainstream class, rather than to the very bright student- who still has 
difficulty with English. Guidance for these students especially stresses 
col lege admission. 



"Low Literate ;^ % These students tend ta be hiqhly motivated, 
but suffer from an earlier educational deprivation, for which they must 
now compensate. The special goal for these students is to strengthen 
literacy in their native language'and to move them Into career clusters 
as soon as possible. In adtjition to their attendance in their scheduled 
classes, studepts in this track work on a small-group basis with A*ra- 
professional s. 

Table 4 presents fhe distribution by instructional sequence 
and grade of bilingual program students for whom information was provided. 



Table 4. Number of students by instructional 
sequence and grade . • ( N= 2 54) 
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TOTAL 
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43 
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31 
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■ 43 
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19 
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totAl 
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30 
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' 100% 
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.71 percent^of the bilyigual program students were enrolled in 
the career .track. 



/r 



Each student receives English-language instruction: English 
as a second language (E.S.L.), English vestibule (a transition course for 
the student moving from E.S.L. to a mainstream English class), English 
reading or writing, or mainstream £nqlish. Each student also receives 
instruction in She content-areas of mathematics, social studies, and 



science. "All students have contact with mainstream students in physical 
and health education, art, and music; students In the apprenticeship 

w 

progrim, who have to li^ave after the fourth period, have had their 
physical education requirement waived. Some Spanish and fireek students 
take courses in native studies which are designed for remediation as wel 
as native language enrichment. 

Students typically remain in school for six periods, though 

an occasional student remains for a seventTPperiod, usually to take 

an el?<^ive course. Most often a lunch period is not scheduled, giving 

ie student a school day that involves going class-to-class without 

, ' * a break, but accommodating the many students needing to work after 

school who thereby have to get finished as early as possible. The 

following randomly-selected programs offer representative programs in 

the non-graded three tracks for each of the three language groups: 

.Gifted track 

--Arabic student 
Period 1 Trigonometry (mainstream) 

2 Environmental Science (Arabic) « 

3 American Studies (mainstream) 

4 Intermediate Algebra (mainstream) 

5 English (R.S.L.) 

6 Gymnastics 

--Spanish student 

1 Environmental Science (Spanish) 

2 Crime and Justice (English) 

3 Computer Math (English) 

4 Intermediate Algebra (English) 
^ 5 Physical Education 

^ 6 English (mainstream) 

--Greek student 

1 Consumer Economics (Greek) 

2 Auto Mechanics' (English) 

3 English (mainstream) 

-4 Trigonometry (mainstream) 

5 Physical Education 

6 Italian 

-15- 
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.Career Proqram 



--Arabic student ' 

1 American Social Institutions (Arabic) 

2 Environmental Science (Arabic) 

3 Accounting (Arabic) 

4 Physical Education 

5 Art 

6 English (E.S.L.) 

--Spanish student 

1 English (E.S.L.) 

2 Environmental Science (Spanish) 

3 Commercial Spanish 

4 Physical Education 

5 American Studies (Spanish) 

6 Major Art 

—Greek student 

1 English*(remedial reading mainstream) 

2 American Studies (Rreek) 
,3 Health Careers (Greek) 

4 Hygiene 

5 Accounting (Greek)* 
^ 6 Beginning Greek 

.Low Literacy 

Arabic student 

1 American Studies (Arabic B)* 

2 Environmental Science (Arabic B) 

3 Accounting (Arabic B) 

4 Shop (mainstreanj^ 
' • 5 Physical Edu;?tfnon 

6 English.(6rt.L.) 

--Spanish student 

1 English (E.S.L.) 

2 Typing (Spanish) 

3 Accounting (Spanish) 
Spanish 

5 Physical Education ^ 

6 Art (mainstream) 




The letter "B" indicates that the studenAworks intensively in a 
small classT'of up to five or six studentsAwith a paraprofessfiwal 
or a resource teacher. ' 



-Greek student 

1 Consumer Economics (Greek B) 

2 English (R.S.L.) \ 

3 Environmental Science HSreek B) 

4 Writing-in English (R.S.L.) 

5 Intermediate Greek 

6 Physical Education 



Transition 



- The decision to partially mainstream a student is based on^^a 
teacher's recommendations, grades, and an interview conducted by the 
coordinator with student and teachers.^ ^t'udents are told that they will ^ 
be entering the mainstream on a thre6-week trial basis, a period in which 
they are given maximum support and assisted in making the decision to 
remain in the mainstream class(es) or to return to the bilingual program. 
Full mainstreaminq can result from a twenty-first percentile score onr\ 
the LAB or from a student request; both student^iid parent retain the 



right, if the student has attained this level on the LAB test, to decl> 
the recommendation for full mainstreaming. ^ 

( ■ . . 

Some\ differences among the languagf^qroups appear consistently! 
The Spanish-dominant students, for example, seem l«ess anxiousVto main- 
stream than the Greek-dominant students; as a refsult, the Spanish 
bilinqual^eachers tend to go more slowly into English usage in f^he 
classroom, while both students and parents reportedly complain if a 
Greek social studies course, for example, is conducted in Greek only. 
This difference seems to be reflected in the report by .the director 
that usage of English and Greek in bilingual classes is equafT whereas, 
with the exception of Spanish typing, Arabic or Spanish was used 80-90 
percent of the time. 




Classroom interi(ction and the textbook or resource materials 

are meant to reinforce each\other* Thus, an Ent^lish language textbook 

,roight be irsed in ^ class, but^all explanations would be ijlven in the 

native language* The evaluatoV observed a Spanish typing class which 

began using a Spanish langu.age book in September but was, by the spring 

using an English language one. While the teacher gave instructions in 

English, the bilingual parqprofessional answered the questions of the' ^ 

minority of students^/ who were having difficulty following the^ di rections 

in English. The program plans to intermingle Greek and Arabic students 

ir>this class next^year, t|^gh no typing books are available in either 

language^ ^^ course in American social institutions for Greek-domtnant 

Students was taught in English and Greek, with, the teacher .writing on the 

board the aim of the class in English and defining key words . in the lesson 

♦ 

(isolationism, revolution, development, trade) in Greek. In a different 
situation, a class* preparing students *for the Criterion Referenced 
English 5ynt ax Test (CREST) through review of verbs, idioms, and sentence 
' structure was conducted entirely in Englis+i and offered to students of 
all language groups. 



Thirty percent of the students in the program are taking 
two or more of their cont^ent-area courses in Englisfl, including 25 
students who^re.in a^matnstream English class. » 

- 4 . , 

Exit from Prografm ■ jr^ • 

During the 1980-81 academic year,* one program student was fully 
mainsf reamed. In addition, students left the program for the following 
reasons: 



-- discharged or transferred to an alternative program 
(2 'Students) 

transferred to another school (3 students) 
graduatecl (19 students)^ ' y\ ' 

returned to native country- (21 students) V 
^r emoved from proqram by parental ^^option (2 students)) 
leVt school for emplo.yment (4 students) \ y 

-- married and left school (4 students) ** 

FUNDING OF INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

^ The fundi nq sources of the instructional component are listed 
in Table 5. All of t^e instructional aspects of ttfe proqram are supported 
l>y local fundinq, either tax levy or supplementary Module- 5B money* 



Table 


5. 'Funding of the 


instructional 


component. 


i ** 










FUNDING ' 


NUMBER 


OF 


PERSONNEL: 




SOURCE (S) 


TEACHER 


PARAS 


E.S.L 


■ Mod. 5B (N.Y.C.) 


2.0 ^ 




0 




Tax Levy 








Readinq "(Enqlish) 


Tax Levy 


.4 




0 


Native Language 


Mod: 5B (N.Y.C.) 


.4 




0 


Math 


tax^evy 


TT 






Social Studies 


Tax Levy 


.4 






Science 


Tax Levy 


• .4 


< 


> l.n (Title VII) 


1 








Other 


Tax Levy 


> .2 






(Vot. Ed. .etc. ^ 


Mod. 5B (N.Y.C.) 
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INSTgOCTlONAL OFFERINGS/CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Founded on a well-developed comprehensi vl^^proqram which has been 
described in past yeam in evaluations of Project GRASP, Project ELITES* 
expands, this base to areas of career development by coordinating some of 
its offerings with the content and technique applied in E.S.L. classes and 
by th-e addition of an apprenticeship program. The form of this new focus 
has necessitated the dev^cJpment of new curriculum material. ^ 

T-atles 6 and 7 indicate instructional offerings in E.S.L. and 
in native language arts. All meet five times per week. There are no 
native studies offerings reported for Arabic students, although the 
Yemenite students, especially, were described by staff members ^as having 
come to the United State^ with litl^ or no educational background. 

For bilingual' courses, each meeting five times a week, the 
student breakdown is indicated in Tabl-e*8 for the 1980-1981 academic 
year. . .] 

^ • » 

•This breakdown supports the evaluator's own observation that 
a considerable discrepancy exists between the number of students enrolled 
on an average in the Spanish classes'and those in the Arabic or Greek 
classes4^ At 4t^ most extreme, in the bilingual classes, the average 

^register for Spanish studefrts is S4, while fpr Greek and for Arabic 
students it is 27^ The Spanish students* seem to be doing a significantly 
larger amount of their work in their native language: the Greek students 
are using*English approximately 50 percent qf the time in terms of, class 

.me€ftings and materials, while the Arabic students use their native 
language 90 percent of the time in class but have half of their reading 
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Table 6. Instruction in English as a second language. 



COURSE TITLE NUMBER OF 
AND LEVEL CLASSES 


AVERAGE 
CLASS REG. 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRICULUM OR 
MATERIAL IN USE 


E.S.L. 1 & 2 4 


25 


Instruction for beginning 
levels of English proficiency 


LADO SerijBS 


E.V. (nbngradbd) ^2 ^ 


27 


Instruction of advanced 
English proficiency 


'Short sUDries, newspaper, 
teacher-made materials. 


R.S.L. -(nonqraded) 3 


. 29, 


• 

Emphasis on reading • 
proficiency. 


1. Heading for^ concepts. 

2. Using qiDod English. 



Table 7. Instruction In native language arts. 



COURSE TITLE 
AND LEVEL ' 



NUMBER OF 
^CLASSES 



N.S. (Spa. 1 « 2) 2 
J<.S. (Greek) 2 



AVERAGE 
CLASS REG. 

31 

m 

28 



DESCRIPTION 

Native language enrichment 
Native language enrichment 



CURRICULUM OR 
MATERIAL, IN USE ' 

1. Mejora tu Espanol. 

2. El Mundo Hispagicoa^ 



I - 



Table 8. ; Bilingual instruction in content areas. 



COURSE TITLE 
AND ^'TRACK" OR 

LEVEL" IF. 
APPLICABLE 



NUMBER OF 
CLASSES 



Spanish Science 2 
Spanish Social StwH^S 2 
Spanish ilath 
Comm. Spanish 
Spanish Typing 
Greek S^al Studies 4 
Greek Science 
Greek {;1ath 

Arabic Social Studies 
'W-abic Science 
Arabic Math 



AVERAGE 
REGISTER 



LANGUAGE (S) OF 
INSTRUCTION 



USED FOR WHAT 
PERCENT OF 
CLASS TIME?' 



PERCENTAGE 

OF MATERIALS , 

IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 



34 


Spanish 


85 


100 


34 


Soani sh 


90 


100 


32 


Spanish 


80 


80 . 


33 


Spanish 


90 


• 100 


30 


English/Spanish 


50/50 


* 50 


21. 


Enqlish/Greek 


50/50 


50 


19 


English/Greek 


50/50 


50 


27 


English/Greek 


50/50 


50 

• • 

1 


.23 


Arabic 


90 . 


50 




Arabic 


90 


50 




Arabic 


'90 


, ' 50 



in English";' for the Spanish students, however, the figures are* 80-100 ^ 
percent usage of their native lanquaqe in class time ami^-peddlQ^^^a^^ 

. Table 9 outlines student participation in rwinstream classes* 
Except for E.S.L., which nieets for five to ten hours a week, all of the 
classes 1?>eet for five hours a week. 



The. main feature of the project is its Career and Occupational 
Program, which Is organized, on the basis of career clusters. This focus 
requires the resource teachers to concentrate their energies in two 
directions: , translating relevant texts where such texts are not available 
in the natiye. language;* and developing resT)urce units for use in the 
courses within «ach cluster offered during tJie academic year. 

The former task is particularly pressing for the Arabic and 
Greek. resource teachers who must work without texts in the native 
lanqua<^e. Thus; the^reek resqurce teacher has been translating 
into Greek .economics and health textbooks, 'while t^ie Arabic resource 
teacher hai been doinq translation of texts on accounting and environ- 
mental science. The resource teachers have also developed th^ following 
bilingual units as part of the project's occupational focus: Arabic 
bilingual social institutional; Arabic and Spanish environmental science; 
Greek" biology; Greek and Spanish introduction to health; Spanish economics. 
'Each written unit forms a manual of from 26 to 70 pages; the Spafiish 
environmental scjence and Introduction to health careers manuals contain 
di'agram? that add to thei r. potential, usefulness. 

In addition to taking career-oriented courses, 18 students 
(fewer tlian the 2S projected in the proposal) were originally placed 



A. - ' 

yfable 9, ^ Majnstream classes in which program students are enrolled * 



COMPONENT/SUBJECT 


NUMBER OF -STUDENTS^ 




CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 


Enqlisji (Regular) 






Teacher recommendations 


English (l?eadinq) 


20 




Teacher recommendations 


Math 


40 




Teacher recommendations 


Science 


15 




• Teacher recomn^endations . 


Art 


50 ' . 




Free elective 


Music 


18 




Free elective 


Typing 


/ 26 




Free elective 


.R.C.T. English 


■\ 46 




Tlot eligible for alt. testing 


R.C.T. Math , 


18 




Not eligible for alt. t-esting 


Social Studies ' , 


57 




Graduation requirements 


Business Education 


26 • 




, Free elective 


Shop . 


51 




Free elective . ^ 


Physical Education 


230 




Graduation requirements 
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and scheduled to work two hours a day, five days a week, for twb credits. 

Of those, six dropped out of the program: one Spanish student returned 

to Ecuador; one Spanish male and' two Arabic male students left the 

apprenticeship because, of tfteir need to do paid work; and two Arabic , 

female students left becaus^j of parentfl conoirn thay they would 

not receive sufficient school supervision if they were not on school 

grounds. The 12 students who worked throughout the semester had the 

i^foHowing placements: 

--1 (Greek)', private! doctor* s office 

(Greek)*, Lincoln\5avings Bank ' 
--1 (Greek), Crown* siPeter' s -^avel Agency 
--3 (1 Spanish, 2 GreW), Vicl[ofy Memorial Hospital 
--4 (^Spanish), Lutheran Medicjl Center 

--2 (Spanish), 68th Police Precinct - ^ 

The'evaluator met with,three students involved in the ap- 
prenticeship progrant. A student who is interested in going rnto police 
work arjd interjds to go to John Ja/ Col lege if she does not return to 
Puerto Rico, has been working under the supervf^ion of a police officer 
and leariyng to file the false alarm reports and correspond with people 
about car registrations and license$ at the local police precinct. A 
Greek student planning to go to Baru^h, College next year and major in 
business administration has been at t^he Lincoln Savings Bank closing 
.accounts, filing, aihd lea>ninq to worJ^ computers; he has been" of fered 
a paid job during the summer and a partt-time iob next year while he 
attends college. A Greek student working ai Victory M^moriaT Hospital 
wants to go to mefdical school. She hasi.beenXshown around the hospitaV 
where she works carrying messages, keeping charts, and feeding patients; 



she was especially "pleased because %ne had been able to translate and 
thereby help get a Greek^patient settled when her Greek-sp^ki,ng doctor 
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was unavai^lable, an experience that reinforced her own belief in the 
value of her bi lingual i sm. 

The coordinator hopes to increase the number of participating 

students neXt year, especially to include Arabic students. The feed- 

ft 

back from participating agencies has bBen consistently positive, over- 
coming whatever reluctance some of the agencies might have had at the 
beginning of the year prion to program initiation. 

^ V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

FUND ING OF THE" NON-INST ftUC TIONAL COM PONENT 

i 

The total Title VII budget is $197,246 for 1980-^!. 
Funding of and personnel involved in the non-instructional 
conponent are indicated in Table 10. 
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Table 10. Funding of the non-instructional component . 



Administration 
and Supervision 



Curriculum 
Development ^ 



Supportive 
Services' 

Staff Development 



Parental and 
Community Involvement 



FUNDING SOURCE(Sj 
Tax Levy 
Title VII 
Title VII ^ ^ 



Tax Levy 
Mod. 5B 

Tax Levy 



Title VII 



Secretarial Services Title VII 



PERSONNEL: NO, & TITLE(S) 
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1 Aast. Prin. Foreign 

Language 
1 Coord, of Ed. Guidance 

3 Bi lingual Resource 
Teachers (1, Spanish, 
1 Greek, 1 Arabic) 

.1 Bilingual Dean , 
1 Bilingual Att. Coord, 

1 Asst. Princ. Foreign 
Language 

ATI Personnel Involved 



1 Secretary 



3i 



to 



1 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Like other aspects of the program, the provision for supportive 
services are complicated by the trilingual nature Of the program. Per- 
sonnel and vocational counseling is done primarily by the coordinator, 
the resource teachers, and the paraprofessionals. Connections with 
local colleges and^ as an offshoot of the apprenticeship program, with 
community aqelicies and businesses, seem particularly important. The 
Spanish resource teacher was especially involved in prefiarinq students 
for college entrance exams and arranging field trips to Kingsboro ^ 
Community College and ofter area colleges. Vocational counseling i,s^ 
incorporated into tfee guidance counseling done by the coordinator, ,^ 
especially in working with students in-the career program; outside 
speakers are brought in for group guidance sessions. The coordinator 
also deals with students* personal and psychological problems directly or 
makes referrals to outside agencies when necessary. 

The presence of female paraprofesstonals in two of the lainguage 
areas (Greek and Spanish) clearly makes it easier for the Greek and 
• Spanish female students to approach them with some of the problems 
I they might be having, which they might be more reluctant to discuss with 
a male staff member. While the current Arabic resource teacher haj • 
worked in the program only during the 1980-81 year,' project administrators 
plan to rehire in September 1981, the Arabic resource teacher who this 
year is on maternity leave; this will help them to reestablish the 
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continuity needed for effective support services, as well as for t,he 
academic aspects of the program. Wa^lking through the halls w,ith the 
coordinator and seeing him greet many stud^ts familiarly and personally 
underscored the v^Tye of a stable staff^ in providing guidance to students. 

Since several desks and a frequent line of waiting students 
are in both the departmental office and the resource office, privacy 
during counseling is at a minimum; As a result, counseling that might 
be more appropriate to do in private has to occuir in the office, in the 
hall, or in an empty classroom, none of which is an ideal place for coping 
with upset or crying students. 

While««taff makes ttome visits only when mail is returned 
and there is no home phone, contact with parents is very frequent, 
sometimes stretching into the evening hours when parents are home from 
work. They are ^contacted both because of specific school or attendance 
problems and because their input is needed to make sqme decision about 
their child's education. In, thij^ area too, the trilingual nature of 
the program contains built-in problems, since neither director nor ^ 
coordinator speartcs Arabic or fireek. dtxd the burden of making and main- 
taining, such cQ/ftacts neces5*r11y falls on the Arabic and fireek resource' 
teachers and the paraprofessipnals. 

Community service- organi zations are used as the need ^rise^ 
with referrals Ejeing made to ;South Beach Psychiatric Center (i ndividu^ 
and family therapy), St. Joseph's Home (abused children), arid St. 
Vincent's Home (wards of the court). The need for more information 
regarding available community services was expressed. Finding agencies 

that can provide services in the student's native language is critical, 

1- . * 
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as for example, is the need for the services to be provided by individuals 
who share'the student's native culture* The nature of such services 
is particularly important because of the number of problems that center 
on conflict of valu«^between a student's old and new £uTtural set- 
tings, problems that necessarily involve a student's relationship with 
parents and other family members* Again, the general difficulty of 
locating the best possible services is compounded by the need to locate 
them for tliree language groups* 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

^Because nearly all of the staff had participated in Project 

GRASP, Project ELITES did not fhclude in its proposal any pre-service 

orientation. Workshops facilitated by the coordinator and the director 

were held four times during the year on mastery learning, testing, and 

individualization of instruction* 
• ♦ 

In addition to attending various conferences sponsored by the 
New York City Office of Bilingual Education, the director attended a. 
technica'l assistance workshop at Fordham University and two resource 
teachers attended two workshops, one sDonsored by the New York Aquanum 
and one by Brooklyn Union Gas^ and the United States State Department* One 
of the resource teachers who had atter^ded the latter workshop on energy 
.talked enthusiastically about develo|>irig'an energy conservation resource 

unit next year, something he thought especially exciting for students. 

/■ 

Both professional and paraprof essional staff are tciking 
courses at Long Island University, the former for a Ph.D., for oreparing 
bilingual courses related to finance and data processing,^ or for. improving 
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the teaching of E.S.L.; the latter for an M.S., and involvinq courses in 
such areas as cultural pluralism, educational evaluation, genetics, and 
learning disabilities. ^ 

Staff characteristics are outlined in Table 11. 

/ 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

While parents have demonstrated a very strong involvement in 
their children's education, the difficulties involve^ in having a 
trilingual parent advisory board have thus far been insurmountable. 
Only one meeting of the board was held this year, though monthly 
meetings were planned, the .need to Kave every statement made at a 
meeting translated simultaneously into at least two different languages 
eliminates the spontaneity and impedes the effectiveness of such 
gatherings. 

' Parents ^have clearly preferred^tb reflate to the program on 
an individual basis: attending Open School Day ^ meet with individual 



teachers; accompan^ying students on trips and to pef\formances. Parent 

\ 

attendance at Open School Day was better this year t1;)an last year. The 
program staff translated into, Greek, frabic, and Spanish all school notices 
and orientation booklets. While they are pleased with the parents' 
individual (jonwnitmfent to the program and the positive feedback (deceived 
from many of them, program administrators did feel tJ^ need for improve- 



ment in terms. of the organizational involvement of tKe parents. 



Outreach to the community focused primarily on the fesi^e^ 
schools. Program staff has talked this year in about half a dozen 
local junior high schools. The principal thought that more public 




Table 11. , 


Staff cnaracteri^tl 


c s : prof essi onal 


and paraprofesslonal staffs. 




r 














FUNCTION(S) / 


/ 

PERCENT 


DATA 


EDUCATION 


LICENSES 


EXPERIENCE 


/ 


OF TIME 


APPOINTED 


(DEGREES) 


HELD 


MONOLINGUAL 


BILINGUAL 


/ 


SPENT IN 


TO EACH 










/ 


EACH 


FUNCTION 












FUNCTION 












A. P. SupervlSjioh 


70 


11/79 


M.A. Ed. 


French 


20 yrs. 


6 yrs. 


Project Direcjcor 


30 


9/75 


Sup. & Admin. 


A. P. Supv. 






Coordinator of 


100 


9/79 


M.A. Spa. 


Spani sh 


15 yrs. 


2-1/2 yrs. 


Ed. GuidaoGe; 




* 


Cert. Admin. 








Spanish Bimnqual 


100 


9/80 


M.S. Ed. 


Bil Com. Br. 


7-1/2 yrs. 


6-1/2 yrs. 


Resource teacher 








Bil G.S. JHS 














Bil Bio & GS, 


DHS 




Greek Bi liiaqual 


100 


9/75 


M.A. Math 


Greek 


6 yrs. 


6 yrs. 


Resource TeWher 














Arabic Bilingual 


100 


9/80 


M.A. u/l- 


French 


11 yrs. 


1 yrs. 


Resource Teacnier 

M. , ■ \ 






osophy 









relations efforts needed to be made In^tWe dommuntty to ^mprovqaBI strict 
'20's receptivity to It; largely, this w6u1d be dfi educational effort to 
counteract the Image of students In the program as "Intruders^ nto the 
neighborhood. ' . * 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN * * \ ' ^ ^ 

Students^ seem to')iave positive attitudes towaVd the program. 
Some of the indicators are the following^ * . 

Attendance • ' - 

Attendance has been consistently hi^^^than in the school 
as a whole, despite the fact that many of the^ program ^students have to 
travel to school and face economic problems (no mone/^pr^'a lost bus 
pass, book, or gym suit) that rfiight discourage attendance. 

Extracurricular' Activities * ' 

^ • Program studfents have been involved primarily in such school 

twms as swimi^ng, volleyball, baset)all, and Softball. The existence 
of double ses?iins and the need of many to work after school niattf^ member- 
ship in other school ^activities unfeasible. ^ ^vH-^ 

Honors, College Admissions 

A half dozen program students are 1n the National Honor Socf^t^ 
While 65 percent of the graduating student bojdly as a whole go^s on^o 
college, 90 percent of the program students do. 

Vandalism, Susperigions . ^ 

Vandalism, drug abii^sei and gang membership are not problems 

among program students. No students were suspended d^rirvg the 1980-81 
Y^demic jjear. 

' V . ^ -32- ' ^1 



Other Indicators 4 ^ 

The evaluator found students to have, a positive attltudj toward 
the program; Students seem attentive and involved; In large classes, 
teachers almost always h^ several volunteers to answer each it«*st1on. 
Program students like to stay together and belknown as members of the 
program. The departmental office receives mc^re requests than they can 
handle for entry Into the prograry^ Students who. work as student aides 



e^rly. 



in the office tend to stay late and come edrly. The constant stream Into 
both the program office and the resource office of students who did not 
h^ve problems but- slmpl^wanted to check In and say "hello** indicates 
clearly the sense of Connectedness and belonging they Ha^e, a sense that 

i r 

necessarily has a positive effect on their work in the program. 
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, VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, rNSTRUMENTS> AND FINDINGS 

The following section Resents the assessilnent instruments and 
procedures, and the results of the testing to evaluate student achievement' 



In 1980-1981. 

. Students were assessed in English language development, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, business and vocational education, the 
practical arts, and school attendance. 



English as a second language -- CREST (Criterion ' 
Referenced English Syntax Test , Levei I, II, III 

English language fluency New York City Oral 
Language Ability Scale (Expressive Domain) " ' 



) 




tics performance — » Teacher-made tests 
•» 

Scien^)^^ performance -- Teacher-made tests 
Social studies .performance -- Teacher-mad6 tests 
Business education -- Teacher-made tests 
Vocational education — Teacher-made tests 
Practical arts -- Teacher-made tests 
^ Attendance -- School and prqgram >ecords 

The following analyses were performed: 
• « 

For the New York City Oral Language Ability Rating Scale 
(Expressive Domain) the number of students tested, thte averaqe (median) 
pre-test rating, and the number and percentaqe of students advancing one 
or. more scale levels is reported. Results are presented by grade level 
for each of the three instructional sequences: career, basic skills/ 
remedial, and giftfed track students. The evaluation objectmrTet^ 



each of the groups was as follows: basic skills/remedial (60 percent 

will adi^'ance 1 levelj; career (75 percent will, advance 1 level), and qlfted 

(85 percent wlU'adV'i^ 2 levels). . ^ * 

The Instrument used to measure growth In English language. was 
the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of specific syntvtic skills at three levels* Material at the beginning 
ajid Intermediates levels of the CREST is broken down Into 25 objectives per 
level, such as present-tense forms of the^v^b ••to be" (ievel I), or 
possesslye adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced 
* level tL6vel ItlJ) Is organized- Into 15 objectives, such as reflexive 
pronqpn^A At eaclV level, students are asked to complete four Items for 
each objective. An Item^conslsts of a s-^ntence frame for which the. 



jectlve. An ttem^conslsts of a sentence tr< 
s^fast sup|&y r word or phrase chosen ^f/om. 



students mast supp^ly r word or phrase chosen trom.four possibilities.' 
MaV^ery.qf a tkMl objective Is determined by a student's ability to 

,/ : ^ ^ ^ . ^ 'a 

answer at le^st- three^ out of four items^ correctly. 

^\ . This report provtides Information on the average number of ' 
objectives ^nastered, and the average number of objectives mastered per^^ 
month of trqitment by students who received non-Title I E.S.L. Insxruc- 
tion'^lnthe 1980-1981 acaclemic year. Information Is also provided on 
students' performance at tlie va r1 pus ti^st levels. Achievement is summa- 
rized for the three .instructional sequences of the program: career, - 
basic skills/remedial y and^cfifted 'track students. * 

: r: ■ ■ * / - . / • 

Performance brjMlcdowns are relJjjrrted in two ways for each of 

the instructional sequences. f;lrst,'a grade and level breakdown is re- 
# 

ported forJltudents ^#»T0 were pre- and post-tested with the same test level, 

. \ • . • ■ - ■ . 
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In addition, aggrade and test level breakdown is reported for students 
who were administered a higher level of the CREST when post-tested than 
when pre-tested. Second, resOlts for the cooibined sarrple are reported 
for the average number of objectives mastePed at pre- and post-testings, 
and the average number of objectives mastered per month of treatment. 
For students givep different levels of the test at pre- and post-testinq, 
it was asswhed that all objectives of the pre-test level were mastered 
by the time of post-testing. If ^Le\^els I and III were used, the additional 
assumption was m^ide that all Level II objectives were also mastered. 

Information is also provided for the averag§ mastery rates of 
students In each/grade who advanced one or two' levels between pre- and 

' V * 

post-testing. ' 

Rates of s^jiccess of students in mathematics, science, social , 
Studies^, busin«ss^^educatlOJ}j_. vocational edtication, and the practical arts 
in the bilingual program are summarized for students in each of the three 
instructional sequences. The numbers of students reported as taking the 
r^Tevant courses, the number reported to have passed, and the percent 
passing, for fall and for spring courses separately are reported by 
Instructional sequence, course, and gra<Je lev^l. 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants 
with that of the school as a whole are presented by larj^ge group and • 
grade level. These tables contain average rates for the school ^ind for 
the various participant groups, the percent differences, values of the 
t^ statistic, and 16s level of statistical sigftificance. Jhe t^ statistic 
indicates the extent to which the observed. percentaqe differences vary 
from what might be expected by chance. 
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Table 12. Results of the Criterion Referenced EngTlsh Syntax Test 

t (CRE'ST); number of objectives rnastered> and objectives mastered 

') per month . 

« 

(E.S.L. non-Title I basic skills/remedial 
track students, combined sample, total year) 



y . # of 
Grade ' Students 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Objectives 
Pre . Post Mastered* 



Average Objectives 
Months of Mastered. 
Treatment Per Month^ 



9 


15 


10.6 


18.5 


7.9 


7.6 


1.0 




10 


4 


5.5 


12.8 


7.3 • 


8.1 


.9 




11. 


5 


12.2 


2Q.A 


8.2 


7.8 


1^1 




12 


2 


9.0 


12.0 


3.0 


7.9 


.4 


• 



TOTAL 



26- 



10.0 



17.5 



7.5 



7.7 



.9 



Post-test minus pre-test. 



;The stated evaluation objective (.5 objectives mastered per month) 
Mas met and surpassed In all grades except grade 12. 

t 

.T^e largest monthly gains were made by eleventh graders. 

.The total group of 26 students gained an average of approximately 
one objective for each month of Instruction. 



r. 
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Table 13. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) : 
average rtumber of objectives mastered by grade and te$t level. 

(E.S.L. Non-Title I basic ski lis/ remedial track students, combined sample, total year) 



LEVEL I . 

t 


LEVEL 11 


LEVEL III 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Grade N Pre Post Gain* 


Average Number of 
Object^ives Mastered 
N Pre Post^, Gain* 


Average Number of 
Objectives plastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 


♦ 







9 


7 


5.1 


10.4 


5.3 ■ 


V 'y', 10.3 


15.3 


5.0 


















10 


3 


4.0 


12.0 


8.0 


10.5 


15.0' 


4.5 


















> ► 

11 

. 12 
















3 10.7 
2 . 9.0 


13.3 
12.0 


2.6 
3.0 





































TOTAL 10. 4.8 10.9 6.1 



10.4 15.2 4.8 



10.0 12.8 2.8 



NOTE: number of objectives for each 'level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 

Post-test minus pre-test. . ' 

.Most students were tested with Level I where 6.1 objectives were gained on the average. 

.Students tested with Level 11 gained an average of 4.8 objectives. 

.Level III students showed the smallest gains, but they knew 60 percent of Level III 
objectives at pre-test. Little room fdr extended growth exj 
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Table 14. Performance of students tested on more than one test level 
on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). 

(E.S.L. non-Title I basic skills/remedial track students, combined sample, total year) 



I 

i 
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Students Advancing From 
Level I To Level II 


Students Advancing From 
Level II To Level III 


. students Advancing From 
Level I To Level III 


GRADE 

• 


N 


Averaae # 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-test 
Level I) 


AvPr^ np 

Total 

Objectives 
Mastered* * 


M 


nVerage )f 

Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-test 
Le>el II) 


Average 
total 

Objectives 
Mastered* 


N Avera^ # Average 
Objectives TotaT 
Mastered Objectives 
fPre-test ' Mastered 
•Level I) 


9 

10 


2 


20.5 


^0.5 


3 


17.3 


15.3 




11 








2 


14.5 . 


16.5 


^ NO DATA 


12 










« 
















TOTAL 


Z 


20.5 


10.5 


• 

.5 


16.2 




^ 



{lOTEt number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Le^el III (15). 
(25 minus pre-test) plus post-test. 

.Seven students demonstrated unusual English language growth. ' 

.Two ninth graders mastered all Level I objectives and were functioning on Level II at 
post-test. They mastf^red an average of 10.5 objectives during the total academic 
yea r. 



\\) -fi^^students advanced from Level II lo Level III, mastering ^l^ average of approximately 
16 Objectives. ^ 
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Table 15. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
, ^CjtEST): number of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 

per month . 

(E.S.L* non-Title TcJireer track students, 
combined sample, total year) 







Average Number of 




Average 


Objectives 




# of 


Objectives Mastered 


Objecti^^s 


Months of 


Mastered 


Grade 


Students 


Pre 


Post 


Mastered* 


Treatment 


Per Month 































9 


38 


10.1 


17.9 


7.8 


8.0 ■ 




10 


54 


11.1 


21.9 


10.8 


8.4 

* 


1.3 


11 


39 


11.2 


18.3 


7.r 


7.9 


.'9 


12 


13 


11.7 


'20.9 


9.2 


8.4 


.9 


TOTAL 


144 


10.9 


19.7 
V- 


8.9 


€.2 


1.1 


*Post- 


•test minus 


p re-test. 











.The objective stating that 1.5 objectives will be mastered per month 
was not achieved. However, over 50 percent of program students 
functioned on Level III of thej test, (see Table 16 following) where 
small gains were observed for students who already achieved 60 
percent of Level III CREST objectives at pre-test.' The avjeraqe 
monthly gains are probably depressed , by this factor. 

•Grade 10 students showed the largest gains. 

1 




5i 
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Table 16. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CftE$T): average number of objectives mastered by grade and test level . 
\ (E.S.L. non-Title I career track students, confined sample, total year) 



LEVEL I 



Average Number of 
• Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



LEVEL II 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



LEVEL IIL 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



9 


7 


6.5 


12.0 


5.4 


12 


8.0 


13.9 


5.9 


10 


9.5 


12.8 


3.3 


10 


7 


9.3 


14.0 


4.7 


3 


11.0 


16.3 


5.3 


28 


8.1 


14.8 


6.7 


11 


2 


10.0 


14.0 


4.0 


4 


' 7.5 


15.8 


8.3 


24 


10. 1 


13.3 


3.2 ' i 


12 


















9 


10.0 


15.7 


3.7 ' 




r 

















TOTAL 16 



8.2 13.1 4.9 



19 



8.4 14.7 6.3 



71 



9.2 13.9 4.7 



ilOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level 11 t2&), Leve^l III (15). 

*Post-te.st minus pre-test. 

.Most students functione^d on Level III where the smallest average gains were ^hi.eved. 
However, the average student had i high pre-test score on Level III. 

.The largest gains were made by stu.dents tested with Level II. 

I 
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Table 17. PerformarKTe of students tested on more than one test level on 

the Criterion Referenced' Engll sh Syntax Test (CREST) , 
(E.S.L. non-Title I career track students, combined sampte, total year) 



Studtnts tdvancinq From 
Level I To Level II 



GRADE N 



Average # 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-test 
Level I) 



Average 
Total 

Objectives 
Mastered* 



Students Advancing From 

Level II To Level III 

N Average # Average 

. Objectives Total 

Mastered Objectives 

(Pre-test Mastered* 

* Level II) ^ 

^ 



Students Advancing From 
Level I To Level III 



N 



Average I 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-test 
Level I) 



Average 
Total 

'Objectives 
Mastered** 



j 10 

/ .i 



TOTAL ^ 12 




3 
4 
3 
2 



14.3 
18.5 
16.n 
13.0 



21.0 
17^8 
'22.-0 
26.0 



6 
9 
6 

2 



17.2 
16.6 
16.2 
18.0 



15.2 
16.4 
15.7 
17.0 



12.0 



43. n 



15.9 



21.0 



23 



16.8 



16.0 



12.0 



43.0 



OTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level H (25)', Level III (15). 

25 minus pre-test) plus (post-test) 
50 minus pre-test) plus (post-test) 

.Approximately one-quarter of students pre- and post-tested with the CREST a<Jvanced one 
or mor.^ test levels. 

.The majority of theie students advanced one test level and mastered over 15 objectives. 

.Three students demonstrated exceptionally large growth: they mastered 43 objectives on the 
average. 
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Table 18. Results of the Criterion Referenced English S.\(frbax Test 
(CREST); number of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 



fi0 



per month . 

(Ei»S.L. non-Title I gifted track students, 
combined sample, total year) 



• 



Average Number of Average Objectives 

# of Objectives Mastered Objectives Months of Mastered 

Qrade^ Studeftts Pre Post Mastered* Treatment Pgj^onth 



Pewjlc 



9 


1 


.7.0, 


,11.0 


4.0 


8.7 


. 10 ^ 


7 r 


• *' 12.7 ■ 


16.8 


4.1 


_ 8.7 


11 


12 \ 


;i.3 


17.6 


6.3 


8.5 

• 






U.O 


14. r . 

i 


3.1 


8.4 


TOTAL 


27 


11.4 


, 16.2 


4.8 


8.6 



.5 

.5. "* 
.7 

.4 



.6 



Post-test 'minus pre-test. 



.Gifted studen^were exacted to master t*o. objectives for every 
month of inMRctionj ^ 



.In all j^rade?, the Average student mastered less than 1 objective 
per MOth. > ^ • ' 
^^^^^^^ ' 

.For the majority of student'ls (89 percent^, the typical student Was 
only able to gain .5 to \6 objectives. 



.Host .Students achieved the 
the CREST. 



maximum amount t 



hat can be achieved on 
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Tabled. Perfo^^nceof students tested on the Criterion Referenced EnqHsh Syntax Test (CREST> 

average number of objectives mastered by grade and test level. 

— : \ ■ 

(B S L non-Title I qlfted track students, combined sample, total year) , 



LEVEfc*! 



LEVEL n 



LEVEL in 



Averaae Number of Average Number of Average Number of 

OMe Wes MasEered^ Objectives Mastered "^f "^^^?:f„* 

,* N Pre Pest fialn* N Pre Po§t Rain* 



Grade N Pre- Post fiain* 



9 

m 

U 
12 



TOTAL 



NO DATA 



1 7.0 11.0 4.0 
6 11.7 14.5 2.8 



1 9.0 16.0 - 7.0 "lO lO.fl 14.9 4.1 



' 7 11.0 J4.1 3.1 



1 -q.O 16.0 7.0 24 10.9 14.4 3.S 



NOTE: m«nber of objectives for each level: Level 1 (25) ^ Level 11 (2S). Level (15^ 

*Post-test minus pre-te<;t. ^ 
.Ne qlfted student was pre- and post-tested with L^vel I. 

.Eighty-eight percent of gifted students tested with the CREST were pre- and po^t- 
4» wifth Level HI. 

. .Level IN students, mastered practically all Level HI objectives (15). 
r^w.9^fle student who was tested with Level 11 gained 7 objectives. . 
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Table 19. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) ; 
^ average number of objectives mastered by grade and test level . 

•(E.€i. non-Title I gifted track students, combined sample, total year) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL in 



M- Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Grade N Pre Post Gain* 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Pre Post 
\ 



Gain* 



Average Numhpr of 
rltoject-lves Masterefl 
N Pre Post • Gain* 



9 

10 
11 
12 



NO DATA 



9.0 16.0 7.0 



1 
6 

10 

,7 



7.0 11.0 4.0 

11.7. 14.5 2.8 

10.8 14.9 4.1 .' 

11.0' nil ' 3.1 



TOTAL 



9.0 16.0 -7.0 



24 10.9 lf.4. 3.5 



NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level (15). 
* ■ . " 

Post-test minus pre-test. . 
.No gifted student w^s pre- and post-tested with Level I. . 

.Eighty-eight percent of gifted students tested with the CREST wer^ pre- atid post-tested 
with Level III. 

'• .Level III students mastered practicerlly all Level III objecti ves , (15). 



, - . in 

rni/--^ Student who was tested witJh Level /f' gained 7 objectives. 
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Table 20. Perf^trmance of student; tested on more €han one test level on 



r 



en - 
I 



ERLC 







^ '(E.S.L. 9on-T1tle I 


g-ifted track students, 


combined sample. 


total year) 


\ 




Stu(tents Advancing From 
Level I To LeveV 11 


Students Advanc*1nq From 
Level 11 To Lev^l III 


Students Advancing From 
Level I To LeveT III 


GRADE 




Average # 
Objectives 
Mastered 
(Pre-test 
Level I) 


, Averaqe 
Total 

Objectives 
Mastered* 


N 


Averaqe I 
Objecti ves 
Mastered 
(Pre-test ' 
Level II) 


Averaqe p>- 
Total / 
Objectives /. 
Mastered* / 


-P»K Average # Average 
Objectives Total 
Mastered Object Ives 
(Pre-test Maste/ed ^ 
Level I) J 


, 9 


















10 
11 
12 








1 


19.0. 


12.0 . 

I 


NO DATA -. 




1 .5 


. 19.0 ' : 


28.'0 
































TOTAL 


1 


19.0 


28.0 


1 ' 


19.0 


12.0 . , 


r- 





NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25)., Level II (25), Level III (15). 
(25 mijjus pre-test) plus (post-test). 
<»^Two stadents advanced one test lev^l. 

.One eleventh grader mastered 28 objectives on Levels I and 11. ' • 
\ .One tenth grader mastered 12 objectives on levels 11 and III. ' ^ _ _ 

CO ' . ' ' ' — "1^^ 

■ ' } . . * - 
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Table 21. Oral language abiHt.y * ^ 
Pre-test rating, number and percentage of students advancing one or two levels 







on the New Yark^ City Oral 


Lanquafle 


Ability Scale by instructional 




Basic Skills/Remedial Track 




; 


Career 


Track 




Grade 


N 


Pre-test 
Rating* 


Number 
Advancing' 
One Level 


% 


N ■ 


Pre-test 
Rating* 


Number 
Advanci nq 
One Level 


% N 


' 9 


16 


E 


14 


82 


31 


D 




58 1 


ID:, = 






4 100 


■54 


-.0 


■■ 44. 


81 . 7 


n' 


5 


D 


4 


80 


41 


D 

•< 


32 




12 


2 


C 


1 


50 


13 


D 


11 


85 8 



Gifted Track 



Pre-test 
Ratinq* 

B 

C .. 

p 

c 
c 



Number 
Advancing 
One Level 

0 ' 

1 . 

1 
0 



% 

0 
14 

8 

0 , 



Test level corresponding to averaqe (median) qroup ratinq (see Appendix A). 
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.Basic skills/remedial track students fn grade 9 through 11 achieved the stated objectivp 
(60 percent will advance one level). The number of twelfth graders (2) is too small -for 
a reliable judgement of growth to be made. 

.All grades except grade 9 acTiieved the stated objective (75 percent will advance one level) 
among career track student; 



.Gifted track students did not attain the criterion (85 percent. will advance two levels). 
Jowever, the typical gifted track student was rated at Level C on^the scale at pre-test 
- (see Appendix A)v-» Aa^pectation of two levels of growth may have been unrealistic for 
these studervts given the obserA^e^ pr^ireatment knowledge demonstrated by these students. 



G 



^^ar^Tl, there is an apparent-strong re lalTwi^fHa between ^^^th and pre-test rating. 
Consideration of this factor'sl)oul(f bie-jade^jnjjj&^^ of these data. 
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Tables 22 through 42. Results of teacher-made examinations 
In content-area courses for students basic skills/remedial, career , . 
and gifted tracks* 

Basic skills students 

.The overa.11 pass ra,te ba?ed on 287 examinations in all subject 

cad ffvao o<»^ > wcnw* 

.The highest pass rate occurred in native language arts (IDD percent) 
* i n the spring* 

.The lowest-pass rate occurred in vocatjiona^ education (54 percent) 
in the fall. ' _ 



.In most courses; the pass rate is higher in sprinq than in fall. 
Career students 

.The overall pass rate based on 1,330 examinations was 86 percent. 

.The highest pass rate occurred in native language arts (96 percent) 
in the fall. 

.The lowest pass rate occurred in mathematics (53 percent) in- the 
fall. 

.In most courses, the pass rate is higher in fall than in spring. 

Gifted students • 
.The overall pass rate on 267 examinations was 96 percent. 

.The highest pass rate was 100 percent which was 'attained 8 times 
in 5 different^ courses. ^^-^-^'^^ 

.The lowest pass rate ocerfffed in mathematics (73 percent) in the 
sprinq. ^ 

.In the courses where the^pass rate was different, students had ^a 

higher pass rate in fall than sprinq. * 

.An examination of the following tables shows the kinds of courses 
in which students received instruction and achievement levels in 
the content areas as well as differential pass rates for grade level 
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Table 22. Nimiber of basic skills track students attending courses 
and ^rcent passing teacher-made exawinations in mathematics. 



r 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRAQE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fall ^ 
Courses 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


X 

N PASSING 


Fundamental Mathematics 


^ 

2 50 








2 50 


B.C.T. Mathematics 




1 100 




2 100 


3 ion 


TOTAL 


2 50 


1 inn 




2 100 


■ 5 80 


Spring 
Courses 


• 

GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
X 

PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
X 

N ^PASSING 


TOTAL 

X 

N PASSING - 


B.C.T. Math««fat1cs 


1^ 100 


1 100 


2 50 


2 100 


6 83 


TOTAt^ 


1 100 


1 100 


2 50 


2 100 


'6 - 83 
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Table 23, Number of basic sfcllls track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher^made examinations In science . 



Fall 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
t 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
t 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
N PASSING 


TOTAL 
N PASSING . 


^ — • 

Earth Science 


8 75 


1 100 


1 0 




10 70 


Health Carreers 


.6 50 


5 100 


4 100 


1 100 


16 81 


BioTogy I Academic 






1 0 




1 0 


TOTAL ^ 


14 64 


6 100 


6 67 


1 100 


27 74 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 

- 4 - - . 
N -PASSING 


GRADE 10 
N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
t 

N PASStN& 


GRADE 1? 
X 

■N PASSING 


TOTAL 

X 

N PASSING 


EariJs^clence ''Sss^ 


15 80 


2 ino^. 


1 0 




18 77 


Health Careers ^"^^-^^r^^^^^ 


5 80 


3 ino 


4 100 


1 IQO 


13 92 


TOTAL ^ 


20 80 


5 100 


5 80 


1 100 


31 84 
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Table .24. Number of basic skills track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-made examinations in social studiey. 



\ 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRAfJE 11 GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Jail 
Courses 


N PASSll^a^ 


Pn passing 


J PASSING 


X 

N PASSING 


X ' 

N ^ PASSING 


Consumer Economics 


7/ 100 


1 100 


1 0 




9 88 


American Studies 


5 80 


2 100 


3 100 




10 90 


> 

Cultural Values 




1 100 






1 100 


World Geography I, General 






1 0 




^ 

1 .0 


Western Civilization • 








^y: 

2 ] 100 • 


2 100 • 


TOTAL 


12 92 


4 100 


5 ^0 


Z/ 100 


23 87 


Sprinq 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GPAnE 10 
X 

N PASSING 


k 

GRADE 11 
X 

N PASSING 


r 

GRADE 12 , 
X 

N 'PASSING 


• TOTAL 

X 

N PASSING 


American History I, Academic 


1 0 








1 .0 


Consumer Economics 


1 100 


100 


1 0 




3 67 


American Studies 


15 87 


1 100 


2 100 


1— 

• 


18 89 , 


Cultural Values 




1 100 






1 100 


Western Civilization 







1 0 


1 100 


2 50 


TOTAL ^ 


17 82 


3 100 


4 50 


1 loo' 


25 ■ 80 



ERIC 



r7 



A. 



C3 



I 



/ 



ERIC 



Table 2W Numbec-^ basic skills track students attending courses . 
and percent passing ifeaj^er-made examinations in native language arts> 



GRADE 9 



GRADE in 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fan 
Courses 


% 

H PASSING 


N PASSING 


I 

H PASSING 


\ % 

N PASSING 


t ' 

H PASSING 


>lative Language I, Academic 




1 100 ^ 


1 100 




2 100 


Natfve Language II> Academic 








1 * . 100 


1 luu 


Native Language III, Academic 




2 100 






O t Art "*"Nh. 


Native Language H, General 


8 88 




4 , 75 


1 100 


16 ob 


TOTAL 


'8 * 88 


3 100 


5 80 


2 100 


* 

lo oy 


Spring * f' • \ 
Courses ^ ^ 


GRADE 9 
% 

H PASSING 


GRADE in 
N PASSING 


GRflOE 11 
N PASSING 


r 

■ GRADE 12 
% 

N* PASSING 


TOTjaiL 
' % 
. N PASSING 


Native LanguMe I, AcademicV 


1 . . 100 


' 1 inn ' 


1 ion 




3 ino 


Native LangugA'lII, Academic 


• 


1 

2 ino 






.2 100 


Ufative LangugeAlI, General - 


lO 100 


1 100 


2 ino 


2 • ino 


15, 100 


TOTAL ' ^ ^ . 


u 100 


4 . 100 


3 ino • 


2 ino 


20 100 


^ • • •.,../•■.■ 



Table 26, Number of basic skills track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-made examinations In business education^ 



pall 

Courses , 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING^ 


N 


X , 
PASSING- 


X 

N« PASSING 


N ' 


i • 

PASSING 




7 


57 


1 


100 


1 


100 




9 


67 


Accounting 


10 


90 


4 


100 


2 


100 


1 100 


17 


94 


' Business Skills 


5 


100 


2 


100 


1 


0 




8 


88 


Commercial Record Keeping 


2 


50 - 








2 


50 


• . 'TOTAL 


24 


79 


7 


100 


4 


75 


1 lOO 


36 


^3 



I 



GRADE 9 



GRADE W 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Spring- 
Coarses 


X 

N PASSING 


X 

\i PASSING 


X 

N PASSING 


X 

N PASSING 


* 1 

N . PASSING^ 


Vypinq . * . 


5 • 80 


1 100 ■ 


1 100 




7 ' . 86 7 


Accounting -< 


16 94 


3. 100. 


,2 100 


1 100 


22 95 / 


Business Skills 


3 100 


2 100 f 






5 100/ 


Commercial Record Keeping. 


1 . 100 








1 100 - 


TOTAL 


25 92 


6 100 


3 x^oo 


1 100 


35 94 



ERIC 



71 



9^ 



0 

ERIC 



Table 27. Number of basic skills track students attending courses / 



and percent 



teacher-made examirtations in vocational education. 



GRADE 9. 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


X 

N PASSING 


t 

H PASSING 


' 

Vocational Education 


1 ; 

10 40 


2 100 


1 100 




13 54 


TOTAL 


10 40 


2 100 


1 ' 100 




13 . .54 


ft 

Sbpinq 
-foursES 


GRADE 9 
% 

N .PASSING 


GRADE 10 
N PASSING , 


GRADE 11 
t 

N - PASSING 


GRAPE 12- 
t 

N PASSING 


. TOTAL 

, % 
N PASSING 


Vocajional Education 


14 79 


2 100 






16 81 


TOTAL 


14 79 


— « 1 

2 100 






16 81 • 



I 
t 




Table 28, Number of basic skills track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-made examinations- In practical arts > 



4 

Fall 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

H PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 r 
% ^ 
N PASSING 


TOTAL 

% 

N PASSING 


Practical Arts 


4 100 


2. 100 






6 100 


Photography & Language Arts 




1 100 






1 100 


Music S Language V\rts 






1 100 


1 100 


2 100 


Fihe Arts 4 Language Arts 


8 50 




- 


1 100 


9 56 


TOTAL 


12 67 


3 100 


1 100 


2 100 


18 78 


• 

Sprinq 
Courses / 


GRADE 9 . 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


• 

GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
% 

N PASSING 


TOTAL 

X 

N PASSING 


Practical Arts \ 


1 0 


1 100 






V 

2 50 


Photoqraphy S Language Arts 




1 100 






1 100 


Music S Language Arts » 


1 100 1 


1 0 


1 0 




t 

3 33 


Fine Arts i^Langgage Arts 


^ 

7 71 




1 100 




8 75 


TOTAL 


9 67 ' 


3 67 


2 50 




14 64 



of car^r^tn 



Table 29. Number of car^r track students attending courses 
and percent passinq teacher-made examinations In mathematics. 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 ' TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSINfi 


Fundamental Mathematics 


\ .0 








1 


0 


B.C.T. Mathematics 


1 


0 


1 


100 


2 


50 


5 


100 


Q 




Alqebra I, Academic 


1 


0 


10 


50 


9 


22 


1 


100 


21 


38 


Algebra II, Academic 




1 


0 






1 


0 


Intermediate Algebra I 




1 


100 


1 


0 


4 


2 


50 ■ 


Intermediate Alqebra II 






1 


100 


1 


100 


2 


100 


Geometry I 








2 


100 




2 


100 


TOTAL 


3 


0 


13 


54 


15 


4j> ' 




~~^no' 


38 


53 



Table 29. (continued) 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Spring 
-Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X' 

PASSING 


Fundamental M^themat'ics 


• 1 


0 








1 


0 


B.C^T. Mathematics 


2 


100 


2 


100 


3 


100 


4 


75l. 


11 


91 


Algebra I, Academic,^ 


4 


50 


9 


89 


4 


25 




17 


65 ' 


Algebra II, Academic 




1 


100 






1 




Algebra III, Academic 




1 


100 






1 


100 


Intermediate Algebra I 


• 




3 


33 




3 


33 


i 

Intermediate Algebra 11 








1 


. 100 


1 . 


100 


Geometry I 


1 


0 


2 


50 


2 


100 




5 


60 


TOTAL 


8 ' 


50 


• 

15 


87 


12 


58 


5 


80 


40 


70 



I 

LP 
I 



ERIC 




Table 30. Number t)f career track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-mad^''''exami nations in science . . 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



I 

I 



iErJc 



Fan 
Courses 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N' PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


Biology^, Generailp ^ 




2 100 






2 100 


General Science I 


f 100 \ 


1 100 


3 67 




5 80 C 


Earth Science 


15 87 ^^ 


24 96 


13 85 


4 100 


56 91 ^ 


Health Careers 


10 . 70 


19 95 


23 * 96*^ 


10 100 


62 92 


TOTAL , > 


26 81 


46 96 ■ 


39 90 


14 100 


125 91 


ff 

Spring 
Courses 


• GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
N PASSING 


"^GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING. 


Gr/aDE 12\ 

X \ 
N PASSING 


TOTAL 

t 

Nf< PASSING 


Biology II, Academic 




1 0 


• 


- 


1 0 


Biolqgy II, General 




2 100 . 




r . 


2 100 


General Science I ' \ 




2 50 ' 


1 0 




\^ 33 


General Science II, Academic^ 




1 ' 100 


1 




1 100 ■ 


Generail Science II,. General 




1 100 


1 0 




2 • 50^ 


EaVth Science ^ . 


17 82 




12 100 


.3 100 


32 91 


Health Careers, ^ 


8 88 


1 . 100 


19 100 


6 100 - 


34 ' 97 


TOTAL ^ 


25 84 


8 75 


33 94 


■* ■ 

9 100. * 


75 ' 99 . 


X — - ■ , V — — c 



4 



ERIC V 



Tabje 3L Niflnber of career track sti/dent 



• 4 



pding courses 



and percent (Jerssing^eacher-madft examinations in soctgl studies. 



GRADP- 9 



( 



GRADE 1-2 




TOTAL 



Fall . ^ \. 




% 












% 




% - \ 


^ Courses .--^ \ 


N 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING 




- PASSING , 


N 


PASSING 


N 


PASSING j\ 


# - ' I \ 
American History I, Academic \ \ 




2 


100 






2 


100 . 


WorTd^ History I, Academic ' \ ^ 




2 


100 . 




1 


100 • ' 


3- 


1^0 


World History T, Gelfteral 




lOfl 




> 




2 


loV" 


t World Histary II, General , 


1 


100 




1 


\in>" 




2 


ion . 


, World Geography I, .General 


1 


100 


1 


0 




. •* 


2 


50 • 


' r ' ' , / * 

*^ Western Civilization ' ^ 


-3 


67 


8 


. 88 


5 


80 


2. 


ioo 


1 

18 


' I 

■83 


. Econonjics, Academtc , . ' 






^ 1 


^100 


,2 ■ 


50 


v., 


3 




Consumer Economics 


15 


100 


1& 


IDO 


21 


95' 


•5 


• --loo 


57 


98 


. * * . % 
American" Studies • . ' 


11 . 


73* 


•20 


45' 


28 


.93 ' 


10 




69 


90 


, ' , 
'Eastern Civilization * 




1 


0 


1 




1 


^ 0 


Cultural Values 




1 


. 100 






1 


100 * 


TOTAL * 


33 


■'88- 


52 




57 


•91 


18 


94 


.160 


* 

91 




JaM-e 31. _ (continued) 



Grade 9 



GRADE in 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Spring 




% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


m 

N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING • 


n 


% 

PASSING 


A^iericdn Hijftory I, Academic 




2 


100 / 






' 2 


100' 


American Hf story I, General 




1 


100 






1 


100 


ri or IQ nlbuory MCaQcinj'C , 




1 


< 100 




1 


• 100' 


2 


100 


woria ni^fory i, benerai 


2 


•0 


3 


100 






5 


80 


woriu ni Suory 11, AcaciOTic 






1 


ion 




1 


100 ' * 




4- 


50 . - - 


i r- 






100 




8 


75 ' 


Consu^iei Economics 


3 


1 — 

. 100 


6 


inof 


7 


100 


1 


100 


17 




American Studies * I 


20 • 


80 


31 


■87 


26 


'• 89 ■ • 


7 


86 


84 


86^ 


Westen Ciyi 1 izat4on 


3 


33 


6^ 


50 


7" 


57 


2 


100 


18 


,56- 


Cultural Values «^ - 


'.6 


> 83 . 


10 


100 . 


4 


100 


1 


0 


21 


90 y 






















TOTAL • . ; ^ 


38 


74 


62 


89 


47 


87 


12 


83„- 




'4 \ 


y 




) 










' \ 







I 



ERIC 




4 




Table 32. Number of career track students attending courses 
— » — 

and percent passing teacher-made examinations in native Tanguage arts . 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE. 12 



TOTAL 



rail \ 

Courses j 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


. N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


•J 

PASSING 


Native Lafltfuaqe Studies ^ 


1 


100 








1 


100 


Native Language I, Academic 


1 


100 


1 


100 


3 


67 


1 


100 


6 


83 


Native Lan^quage II, Academic 






1 


100 




1 


100 


Native Language III, Academic 


6 


83^ 


14 


100 


14 


93 


4 


K)0 


38 


95 


Native Language Advanced Placement 






1 


100 


2 - 


100 


3 


100 


Native Language II, General 


11 


82 • ' 


25 


100 


10 


inn 


6 


100 


*52 


96 


Native Language IV, General 


1 


100 ~ 




f 




1 


100 


TOTAL * 


20 


m 

85 - 


40 


100 




93 ^ 


13 


100 


102 


95 



I 

o 
I 



■ I 



ERIC * 



\ 



Table 32. 




GRADE 9 GRADE ID GRADE 11 GRADE 12 ^TAL 



Spring 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


■ % 
PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


Native Language Studies 


1 


100 








1 


100 




1 


100 


1 


f 

• 100 


3 


IDO 




c 


1 nn 


Native Language II, Academic > 






1 


100 V 




1 


ioo 


* 

Native Language III, Acatlemic 


/5 


100 


20 


' ' 100 


11- 


91 


3 


100 


39 


97 


Native Lanquaqe Advanced Placement 








2 


100 


2 


100 


Native Lanquaqe H, General 


11 


82 


21 


— 66 


IK 


100 


3 


100 




-«9 . 


TOTAL 


18 


89 ■ 


42 





26 


96 


8 


mo' , 

* ' 


94 


i 

94 



ft 



Table 33. Number of career track students attending courses 
^ and percent passing teacher-made examinations in business education ^ 

GRADE 9 GRADE 10 . GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



F^ll 
Courses 


* 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


Typ-inq 


11 


64 


20 


70 


8 


75 


6 


67 


45 


69 


Accounting 


20 


m 


24 




22 


^91 ' 


in 


100 


76 


91 


Bustitess Skills 

4 


8 


38 


21 


f 

90' 


6 


ino • 


4 


100 


39 


82 


Commercial Record Keeping 


4 


50 


4 






0 . 


2 


100 . 


13 


38 


total" - 




43 


65 


69 


83 


39 


82 




' 91 ■ 


173 


79 ^ 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

H PASSING 


* 

GRAD€ 10 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11' 
% 

H PASSING 


GRADE 12 
X 

N PASSING 


TOTAL 

t 

N PASSING 


Typing 


11 


64 


19 


68 


6 


• 100 ^ 


5 


100 


41 


76 


Accounting 


21 


95 


26 


88 . 


21 


95 


5- 


100 


73 


93 


Secretarial Studies * 






\ 


1 


0 ■ 


1 


• .0 


Stenography 






2 


• 50 






2 


50 


Business Skills 




6 


100 


20 


95 


5 


100 


4" 


75 


35 




Commercial ArithAietic 




1 


ino 


1 




1 


100 


K! ^ ' — — 

Comrrtercial Record Keeping , \ 


? 


60 


6 


• 17 • 


4 


75 




■ 15 


♦ — 

47 


TOTAL j 


• 'J 




'84 


74 


78 


36 


94 


15 " 


87 


168 


84 



Table 34. Number of career track students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-made e)Caminations in vocational education , 



'I 

I* * 



FaU ' 

Courses 


GRADE 9 A"- 

X ■' 
N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
X 

N ' PASSING' 


. GRADE 12 
^ X 
N 'PASSING 


TOTAL 

r < 

N PASSING 


i ^ 

Vocational Education 


10 100 ■ 


13 92 


5 60 


1 100 


29 90 


Auto Mecli'anics * ' 


1 100 


n — 


1 100 




2 100 


TOTAL 


11 100 


13 92^ 


6 67 


1 100 


31 " 90 


- \ ^ ■ • . 

• 

Spring 

Courses * ^ 


GRADE. 9 
N ■ PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
X 

N \>h'^m 


GRADE 12 
N PASSING j 


TOTAL 

X 

N Pl^SSING 


Vocational Education^^ 


8 63 


* 

5 80 


5 * 80 • 


1 ioo 


ji9 . 74 


* • 
Auto Mec^>anics 


1 100 




1 100 ' 




2 100 


TOTAL 


9 67 


5 . 80 


6 83 


1 loo 


21 76' 



1 



> 



ERIC 



Table 35. Number of career trade students attending courses 
and petxent passiqg teacher-made ex-ami nations iff practical arts . 



/ 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 .GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



1 



•ERIC 



Fan ' , ^ 
Courses^ 


N 


PASSING 


N 


pXssing 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


%. 

PASSING 


/N 


■ % 
PASSING 


V 

Practical Arts 


4 


75 - 


13 


y 92 " 


6* 


100 




100 


25 


92 


Photography & Language Arts ^\ 




1 


100 


1 


100 




2' 


IDO ' ^ 


ilusic S Language Arts * 


\ 




100 


1 


100 


4 


100 


6 


100 


1 1 


X v/u 


,Wne Arts S Language Arts 


18 


67 . 


16 




9 


89 


5 ^ 


100 


t O ' 


ox 


TOTAL 


24 


71 ^ 


31 


90 


20 


95 


13 


100 




88 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9l 
■ N PASSING ^ 


'grade 10 

% 

M PASSING 


• 

GRADE 11 
>N ' passing 


GRADE 12 

% y 

H PASSIM^n 


■ N 


TOTAL 

% 

PASSING ♦ 


Practical Arts 


■ 2 


IBO 


• 2 


1<10 


1 


100 


. 1 


100 


• 6 


100 


I 

Photography & Language Arts 




2 


100 ^ 


1 


100 




»3 


100 


'Music & Language Arts 


2 


50 


5 




80« 


6 


100 


1 


lOO 


14 


85 


fine Arts & Languages Arts 


1? 


65 


5 


• 100 


. 6 


67 


5 


80 


33 


72 


TOTAL 


21 


67 


14 


. 93 


14 


• 86 


7 


86 


5« 


80 



ft'* 



ERIC 



Table 36. Numbpr of gifted track students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in mathematics . 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



G^^ADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


Algebra I, Academic 


1 


loa 


4 


lOd 


4 


100 


1 


100 


lO' 


100 


Intermediate Algebra I 




1 


100 


3 


100 


. 1 


100 


5* 


100 


Intermediate Algebra' ll 


it 






1 


100 


1 


100 


fieometry I 




1 


100 


1 




1 


100 


Geometry II 






1 


0 




1 


0 


Advanced Algebra & Trigonometry 




1 


100 




1 


100 


2 


100 


TOTAL 


1 


100 


7 


100 . 


8 


88 


4 


100 


20 


95 



I 

cn 
I 



Ck'; 



Table 36. (continued) 



GRADE 9 



GRAPE 10 



GRAPE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Spring 
Courses 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


' % 

N PASSING 


t 

N PASSING 


% 

H PASSING 


Algebra I, Academic - 


1 100 


4 

2 lOO"* 


3 67 


1 100 


7 86 


Alqebra II, Academic 




2 100 


1 0 




3 67 


Intermediate Alqebra I 




1 100 




1 100 


f 100 


Intermediate Alqebra II 






• 

3 33 




3 33 


Geometry I 




1 0 




1 ' 100 


2 50 


Geometry II 






1 100 




1 lOQ 


A(Jvanced Alqebra & Triqonomet/^'^^ 




2 100 




1 n 


-3 fl7 


B.C.T, Mathematics 




» ♦ 




1 inn 


1 100. 


TOTAL 


1 100 


8 ft8 


8 50 


5 sn 


22 73 . 



10' 



\ 

1 h 



I 

Tafile 37. Number of gifted track students attending courses 

/ 

and percent passing teacher-made examljatlons in science * 



■ / 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fa 11 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N PASSING 


N 


• X 

-ePASSING 


N 


PASSING . 


Biology I, Academic 




1 


100 


n — 




1 


100 ■ 


Biology I, General 




1 


100 


1 100 


— 1 


2 


100 








1 100 




1 


100 


|io1ogy II, Academic 
General Science I 






1 100 




1 


100 


Earth Science 


1 


100 


3 


■100 


1 100 


3 


100 


8 


100, 


Health Careers 




2 


100 


1 100 


4 


100 


7 


'100 


Physics 






1 100 




1 


100 


TOTAL 


1 


100 


7 


100 


6 100 


7 


10» 


21 


100 ■ 



I 

Ok 
t 



ERIC 



10^ 



/ 



1 1 



Table 37» (continuetd) 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Spring 
Courses 


N 


- % 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


N. 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


Biology I, Academic ♦ 




2 


50 


r 


.«)0 




3 


67 


Biology I, General 






1 


100 




1 


100 


Biology II, Academic 


— ~ ■ ■ 




1 


100 




1 


y f\f\ 

100 


Biolojgy II, General 


y 


1 


100 






1 


100 


General Science II, General 






1 


100 




1 


100. 


Earth Science 


1 


ion 


2 


• oo 


2 


100 




TOO 


8 


100 


Health Careers 




2 


ioo . 


1 


100 


^3 


100 


6 


100 


• 

TOTAL 


1 


100 


7 


86 


7 


100 


6 


•100 


21 


95 



ERIC 



r 



Table 38. Number of gifted tryk students attending course^ 



and percent passing tjeacher-made examinations in social studies . 



GRADE 9 



GRADE in 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING . 


N 


PASSING , 


American History I, Academic 




1 


100 


2 


100 




3 


100 • 


World History I, General 






1 


100 




1 


100 , 


'World Geography I, Academic 








1 


100 


1 


100 \ 


Western Civilization 


1 


100 


• -1 


100 


2 


100 




4 


100 A 


Consumer Economics 




4 


100 


6 


100 


i 100 V 


12 


100 


American Studies 




4 


100 


4 


100 


4 


J 

100 


12 


100 


Cultural Values' 






1 


100 




1 


lOO 


TOTAL ^. \ 7 


1 


100 


10 


100 


16 


100 


7 


100 


.34 


' loo- 



t 



1 





1 



' Table 38, (continued) 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Spring 
Courses 


N 


• % 
PASSING 


N. 


PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


n 


% 

t) A C C T U(l 


Social Studies 








1 


.100 \ 


1/ 


1 nn 
1 uu 


American History I, Academic 






2 


100 




0 
C 


1 nn 

iUU 


World History H, General 






1 


too 




1 


100 


Western Civilization 


1 


100 


2 


100 


2 


100 




5 


100 


Consumer Economics 




1 


100 


3 


100 


« 

3 


'lOO 


7 


100^ 


American Studies 


< 





4 


100 


5 


■ 100 , y 


• 4 


100 


13. 


100 


Cultural Values 




1 


too 


3^ 


100 1 




. 4 


100 . 


TOTAL 


1 


100 


8 


100 ' / 


<e 




8 


100 


33 


100 



1 



\ 



1 



1 i ' 



3. 



Table 39. > Number gf gifted track students attending purses 



*; and percent passing teacher-rnade examinations in native language arts* ' - ' ^ 



• 

Fall ' , * 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


V 

GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSirn\ 


• 

GRADE 11 

% ■ 
N PASSING 


1 ' 

GRADE 12 
% ■ 

N PASSINGS 


tot;\l' 

* 

N PASSING 


Native Language Studies 




t 


1 100 . 




1 ' 100 


Native Language I, Academic 






-1 100 




1 • loa 


Native Language* 11 ^ Academic 






k 100 




1 100 


Native Language ^I, Academic 


1 , loo 


2 100^ 


4 10.0 


3. . 100 


10 100 


Native Language Advanced Placement 






l' 100 


4, 


1 100 


Native Language II, General 




2 100 


* 2 100 • 


3 ■ 100 


•7 100 


TOTAL ^ - 


1 ion 


4 100 


10 *100 


6 100 


t\. 100 


# 4 

Spring 
Courses 


• 

.GRAOE 9 

% • 
N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

H PASSING 


grade' 11 

% 

N PASSINQ; 


GRADE 12 
N PASSING 


V 

' TOTAL 

% 

N PASSING 


Native Language I, Academic 






1- 100. 




1 100. 


Native Language II, Academic 






2 ioo 




2 100 


Native Language III, Acardemic 


1 100 


2 100 


3 100 


2 , 100 


8 loq 


Native Langua(^ Advanced Placement 






1 100. 




1 100 


Native Lar^quaqe 11^ General 






2 100 


3 100 


3 100 


fi ..100 ■ * 


TOTAL ' . ' ' 


1 100 


4 100 


• 

.10 100 


5 '• 100 


20 100 



i 



Table 40. Number of gifted track students attending .courses 
and percent passing teacKer-made examinations in business education ^ 



GRADE 9 



GRADE IQ GRADE \S GRADE 12 



OTAL 



FaW 

Cours^Sr * 


5t 

N ■ PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING 


N 


X 

PASSING ^ 


N 


PASSING 


Typing 






'2 


100 




83 


3 


100 • 


11 


91 * 


Accounting 




2 


100 


>4 


100 1 




2 


100 


.8 


100 


Business Skill s 




^ 


100 


1 


100 " 




2 


100 


5 


100 


Commercial Arithmetic 










1 


100 


1 


100 


TOTAL 




6' 


100 


11 


91 




8 


iOO 


25 


96 


Spring 
Courses 


r 

GRADE 9 
X 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
X 

N PASS'ING 


GR/^£.ll 
^ X 

N PASSING 




GRADE 12 
X 

N PASSING 


N 


k 

TOTAL 

X^ 

PASSING 


Typing 


% 




1 


- 100 


5 


80 


3 


inn 


9 


88 , 


Stenography y 










1 


inn 


V 

1 


; 100 


Accounting 




2 


100 


3 


ino 


3 


100 . 


8 


100 


Business Skills 






2 


inn 


2 


100 




4 


• 100 


Commercial Arithmetic 








1 


100 


r 


100 


^ ;^>*v ' ^ 

TOTAU 




5 


** 

100 


10 


90 


8 


100 


23 


96 



I 

ro 
I 



111 



Table 41.. Number of gifted track students attending ^rses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in vocational education , 

' GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE iT - . » GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fan 
Courses 


N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING. 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSINff 


Vocational Education^ 




1 ^ ^ f\f\ 
1 100 


1 100 




o 1 on 
^ liJU 


-tOTAL - > . , 




1 100 


1 100 




2 100 


Sprinq 
Courses 


GRADE 9 ' 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
N PASSING 


f 

GRADE 11 . 
% 

N PASSING 


• 

GRADE 12 
N ( PASSING 


1 

TOTAL 
N PASSING 


Vqcattional Educ'atlon / 




2 100 


1 100 


\ ' loa 


4 ' 100 


TOTAL 




2 100 


1 100 


1>' '100 


4 lot) 



Table 42. Number of gifted track students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in practical arts. 



GRADE 9 



GR^DE \n 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSIfCT 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING- 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING- 


Practical Arts 


a— a 




2 


50 


1 


100 


3 


67 


Musfic & Language "Arts 




1 


100 


2 


100 


"l 


100 


4 


lOO 


Fine Arts & Language Arts 


1 


100 




1 


100 


2 


100 


4 


100 


TOTAL \ 


1 


100 


1 


80 


5 


80, 


4 


100 


11 


91 



Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
% 

N PASSING 


TOTAL • 
t 

N PASSING 


Music & Language Arts 




4 '100 


? 100 


2 100 


8 100 


Fine Arts & Language Arts 


1 100 


'l 100 






2 100 


TOTAL i« 


1 100 

1 — f 1 


5 100 \ 


2 100 


2 100 


10 100 



11 



ERLC 



Table 43. Significance of thC-difference beiween attendance 
percentages of Greek-speaKing program students and the 



. attenda/ice^^rpg^ of the school. 

Average SchooT-Wide Attendance. Percentage: 72.0 



* 

Gr^de 


N 


• Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


^Perceataqe 
D^^ference 


i £ 


9 


I 


93.0 




* 


21. 0 \^ 


* . * 




- . 6 


96.5 




, 5.2 


24.5 


n,s. *o6i 


11 


18 


90.0 




U.7 


18.0 


27.7; 


■ 12 . 


4 


89.8 




4.9 


17.8 


•13.2 .001 


TOTAL . 


29 


91.4 




9.9 


1^.4 


10.6 ..001 


* 

Cannot be 


determi ned 










^ .The total group average 
the average schooT-wide 
' significant margin. 


attendance rate {91.4 percent) 
attendance rate {72 percent) by 


surpassed 
a highly 



.The attencfance rates of students in grade 10 through 12 exceeded 
the average school-wide rate by highly significant margins. 

.The one student in grade 9 exceeded the average school -wide rate 
in attendance, but a statistical comparison is not possible. ' 



I 1 



Table 44* Signifjcance of the difference between attendance 
percentages of Spani sh-speaking program students and the 
attendance percentage of the schooK 

Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 72*0 



Grade 


N 


Me%n 
Percentage 


Staadgrd 
Deviation 


Percentage 
Difference 


t_ 


P 


9 


38 


84.8 


12.5 


12.8 . 


6.3 
1 

7.6 


.001 


10 


51 


91.5- 


14.3 


19.5 


.001 


11 


31 


87.1 - ' 


9.7 


15.1 


8.7 


.001 


12 - 


14 


* 

92,5 


6.9 


20.5 


11.1 


.001 



TOTAL 



134 



88,7 



12,5 



16,7 



1U6 •001 



.The total group aver4,qe attendance rate (88,7 percent) surpassed 
the average school -wide attendance rate (72 percent) by a highly 
significant margin, 1 • 

.The attendance rates of students in each qrtrde surpassed the 
average school-wide attendance rate by highly significant margins. 

.-Upper grade students had high attendance rates. 

.Lower grade students' attendance rates were more variable. 



7, 
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Table 45. Significance of. the" di f ference between attendance 
percentages of Arabic-speaking program students and the 
attendance percentage of the ^chooU 

^ Average School-Wide Attendance^Percentage: 72.0 
^ \ . ' . 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
/ Percentage 


Standard 
Devi-ation 


Percentage 
Difference 


.t 


£ 


9 


15 


/ 89.8 


9..8 


' 17.8 


7.0 


.001 


10 




90.2 


8.5 


18.2 


6.8 


.001 


, '11 


10 


91.2 


9.7 


19.4 


6.3 


.001 


12 


4 


98.3 


2.2 


■ 26.3 


23.9 


.001 


TOTAL 


39 


r 91.2 


8.9 


19.2 


13.5 


.001 



total group average attendance rate (91.2 percent) exceeded the 
average school-wide attendance- rate (72 percent) by a highly signi- 
ficant margin. 



.The attendance rates of students In each grade exceeded the average 
school-wide rate by highly significant margins. 

.The average attendance rate of twelfth graders w*s exceptionally 
high (98.3 percent). 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS ^ O 

Although only in its first year of operation, Project ELITES 
is clearly a firmly grounded, mature program with demonstrated commitment 
on the parts of administrative, teaching, resource, and paraprofessional 
staff. 

Quantitative, analysis of student achievement indicated that 
basic skills/remedial track students met and surpassed ttie evaluation 
objective in English reading In all grades (except for the two twelfth' 
graders). Career track, students did not achieve their objective in this 
area although, tenth-grad^ students came very clcose to it. The average 
monthly gains for this group, however, ^ere restricted by the high per- 

^ 4' 

cent^aqe of students functioning on Level III with high pre-test scores. 
TK4rty-eigWf><:areer students changed test levels during the year, achieving 
higTw:^es of growth. Gifted track students mastered less than one 
ob/ective per month of instruction and did not meet the criterion in this 
rea. Most of these, however, had achieved high pre-test scores on Level 
III of the CREST. As a resi>lt, not much growth could be demonstrated. 

In oral lanauage ability, ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh-grade 
basic skills/rem^al track students, and tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade career track students achieved the program objective. Gifted 
track students did not meet the criterion. Howeve^, the objective for 
this group was thoupht to be unrealistiX due to their high ratiryq at 
pre-test. j ^ 

-78- 
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In all content areajs, jjhe overall pass rate for basic skills/ 
remedial track students was 83 percent. The highest pass rates in both 
fall and sprinq were achieved in'hatlve language artsT^In general, these 
students demonstrated higher pass rates in spring than in fall. 

^The overall pass rate for career track students in all content- 
area subjects was 86 percent. Again, the highest pass rate in botb fall 
and spring were achieved in native, language arts. However, career track 
students generally demonstrated higher pass rates in fall than in spring.^ 

*■ 

Gifted track students demonstrated an oyerall pass rate of 9fi 
percent. in all content areas. The highest pass rate was 100 percent 
which was attained eight times in five different courses. 

The overall attendance rate of program students was significartOy 
greater than that of the entire stu^dent body, suggesting a high' lev^ $r 
student motivation. In terms of col 1 ege .admissions, program stuc^nts did 
considerably better than students in the school as a whole. 

J 

Such achieveme^nts, for which the program^ bear^ responsibi litv, 
can best be appreciated when one considers that these students come from 
families whose economic background is far lower than thdse of many of 
their monolingual classmates and from homes in which the language spoken* 
is not English. Project achievements are especially impressive given , 
that students are of three language groups, many cultural backgrounds, 
and different racial identities. ^ ^t" 
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RECOHHENDATIONS f 

^ Or> the basis of several site visits, and interviews with 
personnel and Students, the evaluator recommends: 

1. that full support of the program be continued in 

r 

recognition ^of the demonVtrated effectiveness of the program; 

2. that attempts be made to decrease the size of Spanish 

classes; 

3. thit project students be used as resources sfor main- 
stream social studies or other courses that deal with native culture 
ajpd^history; P * 

* *4'. that every effort be made to involve Arabic students, 
Yemale and male, in the apprenticeship progratrt; 

5. that the possibility of holding separate parent meetings 
with members of each language group be explored as a ineans of incfea^sing 

\ 

parent participation; 

» 6. that a bilingual psychological counselor be added to the 
staff on a part-time basis, perhaps a Spanish-speaking counselor since 
that represents the largest group of project students; in addition 
to doing personal counseling with those students who share the same 
language anrf culturaTba^kground, this staff member would explore 
cotnmiinity resources to locate bilingual counseling for program studecrts 



from the other two language groups; 

/ate 




7.. that private rooms be assigned to the^oject for routine 
use for student conferences. 
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8* that the instruments at)d criterion levels useH to assess 
Englip^anquaqe develol)ment for the qifted students be reviewed for thei 
appropriateness* Most of these students had hiqh* achieverront levels at 
pre-test, and as a result could not demonstrate much qrowth. 
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VIII. APPENniX 



Appendix" A 



Oral Language Ability Rating Scale, Hew York Gity • 



Scale for Rating Pupil's Ability to Spe ak English . 

Enter for each pupil 1^ letter A.B. C. D. E. F corresponding to his estimated 

ability to speak English in the classroom, defined as follows: 

A - Speaks English, for-his age level, like a native -'with no foreign iccent 

or hesitancy due ito interference of a foreign language. 
B - Spealcs English with a foreign accent, but othen«ise approximates th'e. 
fluency of a native speaker of like a^ level. Does not hesitate 
because he must Search for English words and language fcnrms. . 
,C Can speak English well enough for most situations met by typical native 
pupils of like age. but still must make a conscious effort to ivbid the 
langujge fonns of some foreign language. Depends, in part, upon ' * 
translatioh of words and expressions from "the foreign .language into ^ 
English, and therefore speaks hesitantly upon occasion. 
D - Speaff English in more than a few stereotyped situations but speaker 

it haltingly at all times. 
E - Speaks English only-in those stereotyped situations for which he. has 
learned a few useful words and expressions. 

F Speaks no English. ' — ■ 

The expected outqpmes listed for each grade, in this handbook can i^erve as a 
guide for evaluating achievement' and relating them to the above scale, this 
is particularly significant for the Z\ B. and A designations that use as a 
comparison typical native pupils of like age. 
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